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the Council and Minister of Education. Asquith had made his mark
as the most brilliant debater among the younger men in the House
of Commons, and was already hailed as a future Prime Minister.
To him had been entrusted the amendment on which the late Govern-
ment had been defeated, and by common consent his speech was a
masterpiece. Acland was to leave a permanent mark upon education
policy, but he had once been a clergyman and his appointment to
this particular place was thought ominous by the Anglican supporters
of Voluntary schools. A third appointment which was prophetic of
the future was that of Sir Edward Grey to be Under-Sccretary for
Foreign Affairs.
With Rosebery as Foreign Secretary, Campbell-Banncrman as
Secretary for War, and Asquith as Home Secretary, the new Cabinet
contained three future Prime Ministers, and with Lord Herschcll as
Lord Chancellor, Sir Charles Russell as Attorney-General and Sir
Horace Davey as Solicitor-General, it was richly endowed with legal
talent. The Queen was a little consoled to find that in spite of their
subversive " communistic " opinions her new Ministers were for the
most part agreeable and accomplished men. She confided to her
Diary that Asquith was " an intelligent rather good-looking man,"
and that she found him "pleasant, straightforward and sensible/*
On one point only she was intractable. She would not on any
account have Labouchere, the famous or notorious editor and pro-
prietor of Truth, in any capacity in which he would be required to
kiss her hand, i.e. as Cabinet Minister or Privy Councillor. Since
Mr. Gladstone had trouble enough on his hands, and was by no
means inconsolable at Labouchere's exclusion, he forbore to fight
the point, but the incident rankled and left a dangerous free-lance
at large on the flank of the official Liberals. Labouchere's next move
was to endeavour to get himself appointed as Ambassador in Washing-
ton,1 and when this also was refused him, he became the implacable
enemy of the Foreign Secretary. In the course of these affairs he
said with great candour that if he were not given his way he would
prove a " dangerous nuisance," and he found many opportunities in
the coming years to make good this threat.
*"Life of Lord Rosebery," Ch. XIII. .
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